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Book Reviews. in 

The State and the Individual. An Introduction to Political 
Science, with special reference to the Socialistic and Individual- 
istic Theories. By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., LL.B. ; 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in the University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow: MacLehose & Sons, 1896. Pp. xv., 
45 1- 

The author of this book has attempted its own valuation, and it 
is one we should be inclined (with a certain reservation) to accept. 
"The double character of the essay, as, on the one hand, an in- 
troduction to political science in general, and, on the other hand, 
a detailed investigation of Socialism and Individualism from a 
stand-point which identifies itself with neither, may, it is hoped, 
render it of some use to the students of social philosophy, of con- 
stitutional history, or of systematic politics, by bringing within 
reasonable compass information otherwise accessible only in the 
many bulky volumes of a somewhat scattered literature." 

Certainly, so far as concerns the "theory of the state," Mr. 
McKechnie has used his materials to good purpose, and has com- 
bined the results of modern investigation, both philosophical and 
legal, into a rational and coherent whole. His discussions of " the 
organic nature of the state," of the distinction between the " state" 
and the "government," of the different kinds of "sovereignty," 
are particularly sound, and adapted for the use of students. His 
handling, however, of "the province of law and government" 
seems less unexceptionable. Its principles are excellent enough, — 
" all absolute dualisms between state and individual, coercion and 
liberty, authority and originality, must be abandoned," — nor can 
any exception be taken to the general form of the solution he pro- 
poses. But in identifying Socialism with one extreme of an 
absolute dualism, he certainly misconceives its general tendency, 
and endeavors to absolutize just that phase or application of 
Socialism which seems to us to possess least significance and least 
permanence. Socialism or Individualism, regarded as exclusive 
social systems, are, of course, futile and unmeaning abstractions : 
any form of social organization which does not develop the indi- 
vidual members of the community is as self-defeating as any form 
of individual liberty which does not result in a higher form of 
common life. There is no meaning in a socialistic or individualistic 
or any "solution" of social problems which implies that the com- 
plexity of human society can be adjusted to any simple or abstract 
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principle. There is, therefore, a certain inconsistency in the 
author's representation of Socialism. If he is right in his description 
of its essence, then it is difficult to see how it can serve as an integral 
element in the "organic solution." When it is being attacked, 
it is described, in a question-begging sense, as " the undue sub- 
ordination of individuality to the community." When it is 
accepted as an element in the " organic solution," it appears as 
"the force of integration" or "the sovereignty of the whole." 
The "Socialism" which figures in the author's criticism of the 
"Socialistic solution" is not Socialism, but the abuse of it; and 
the question arises, why (except for polemical purposes) Socialism 
should be used, as it is by the author, for the abuse of itself. It is 
significant that the "sense of subordination to the whole" was com- 
pletely absent from the original conception of Socialism. Conti- 
nental Socialism was actually criticised by Mazzini from the 
stand-point of the essentially individualistic theories of the state 
and individual upon which it rested. The meaning-which Social- 
ism seems to convey to philosophers is the creation of philosophers 
themselves. They have used it for the purposes of a convenient 
logical antithesis, which is not necessarily so much as suggested by 
its actual conception ; and even when continental Socialism came 
more and more to express its method in terms of a somewhat rigid 
industrial organization and regimentation, the idea of "voluntary 
co-operation" was still held to be more distinctive of Socialism than 
either State industry or State control. The term "socialist" was 
originally used to distinguish the social from the political reformer : 
it was so used by the Owenites, by Proudhon, by the Christian 
Socialists, and in this case survives in the statement that "we are all 
socialists now." The conception as so used certainly does not in- 
volve any action of the State or Government ; and even the German 
socialist would be astonished to hear that he " seeks to place every- 
thing under the direct management of the ordinary civil authori- 
ties." The author may reply that Socialism has now come to 
mean, in modern England at least, "State Socialism," or more 
precisely " government" Socialism. But when the Fabian Society, 
for instance, speaks of State Socialism, it most certainly does not 
mean "a severe rigime of government control," or "an absolute 
government directing with inquisitorial and irresistible sway every 
detail of human life." For in the first place, the " state" means to 
the socialist the self-governing community ; in the second place, 
it is more distinctively embodied in the form of the co-operative 
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municipality or parish than any "state" machinery (in narrow- 
sense); and, in the third place, it is simply a theory of the 
management of certain particular kinds of industry, just those 
kinds which most demand and most admit of collective organiza- 
tion. The Socialism which can be described as Mr. McKechnie 
describes it is the merest chimera, made partly in France, partly in 
Germany, but always by philosophers, or (which often seems to 
be the same thing in this context) the man in the street. State 
Socialism is again made identical with the abolition of private 
property, whereas it really aims at the abolition or restriction of a 
particular form of property, namely, "the means of production," 
which it would "socialize" in such a way that the property an in- 
dividual could enjoy would be the direct and immediate result of 
earning. The whole point of economic Socialism (from this point 
of view) lies in its attempt to restore to the worker the means of 
production from which he has gradually been divorced, — a process 
which has ended in making him dependent upon the individuals 
who happen to be in possession. The situation at Lord Penrhyn's 
quarries is a much clearer explanation of what Socialism means, 
and contains a deeper logic of Socialism than any of the so-called 
" logics" of Socialism that philosophers may invent. The logic of 
Communism is, of course, a very different matter, and does mean 
just that kind of dependence which Socialism does not. 

Generally, we may say that the author's tendency to look at 
"Socialism" from the political rather than the economic side re- 
sults in his missing the point of Socialism. It is not only that he 
fails to understand the real basis or the actual form of the "sys- 
tem" he describes, but he also makes the fundamental mistake of 
regarding Socialism as a system rather than a "regulative idea" of 
action, — an idea which can only be applied with judgment, that 
is, as circumstances and relations require, and an idea which exists 
— and exists much more distinctively — in other forms than that of 
"State ownership." Mr. McKechnie distinguishes three forms of 
"government interference," which, again, it may be remarked, is 
only one aspect or method of Socialism. (1) State ownership, or 
"Socialism strictly so-called;" (2) government administration or 
regimentation ; (3) legislative control. He considers that the dis- 
tinction of his own position lies in his vindication of the superiority 
of " indirect government control" to " direct government manage- 
ment," and in his insistence upon this distinction as " the keystone 
of a system of practical politics;" and he hazards the conjecture 
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that " future progress may be at once towards a more minute state 
control" and a diminution of " administrative management." The 
distinction is important, and it is appositely illustrated ; but these are 
certainly not exclusive methods, and they are certainly all methods 
of practical Socialism. The method of giving effect to the popular 
control of industry differs according to the nature and circum- 
stances of the problem. The only immediate method of "Social- 
izing" the industry of miners or seamen that is open to the practical 
Socialist is that of enforcing by legal definition the social responsi- 
bility of private owners. The seaman would, at any rate, not be 
altogether dependent on the owner for his safety, though he would 
still remain dependent on him for other conditions of employment. 
It is an instalment of social freedom, and is so far Socialism ; for 
the seaman has, by the exercise of his influence as a member of the 
political community, secured so much control over the conditions 
of his labor. The tram-worker may secure still further control by 
getting the tram-service either regulated or administered by the 
municipality of which he is a member. The difference would be be- 
tween a completely socialized and an incompletely socialized indus- 
try. Whether " indirect government control" — what I should pre- 
fer to call indirect popular control — is to be regarded as Socialism, 
depends upon the degree to which popular control is made its ex- 
plicit object. As it is expressed by the authors of the Fabian Essays, 
Socialists regard "the necessity of vesting the organization and 
material of production in a state identified with the whole people 
by complete democracy" as " the capitol to which all roads lead." 
That is to say, an act of Parliament is " Socialist" to the extent to 
which it brings the private disposition of land and capital more and 
more within the control of the community (parish, municipality, or 
nation); and there are many ways of applying this idea short of 
State ownership. Mr. McKechnie would find in the Fabian Report 
(Tract 70) a definition of State Socialism which shows that the ex- 
pression is used by Socialists in a sense so elliptical as to cover 
methods of action which are usually considered its conventional 
" contraries. ' ' The essence of economic Socialism lies in its attempt 
— through associated action by individuals, as groups of producers 
or consumers, or as members of the same municipality or nation — 
to secure the members of the community from economic depen- 
dence upon the private owners of the land and capital of the com- 
munity. Such a conception explains the community of economic 
purpose underlying Trade-Unionism, Co-operation, municipal So- 
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cialism and State Socialism, and the more this community of pur- 
pose is consciously recognized the closer these movements will 
come together and take their place in the Socialist whole. And 
it is just because the author has not faced the economic situation 
and the intimate connection between political and social democracy, 
that his attempts to "offer contributions towards the solution of 
some of the problems to which both systems (Socialism and In- 
dividualism) address themselves" seems to my mind to possess 
more scholastic or academic than practical or actual interest ; and 
it is perhaps significant that such a comparatively belated question 
as that of "free education" should be taken as an illustration of 
the new political method rather than such a question as that of the 
hours of labor, old-age pensions, the housing of the poor, or in- 
surance against industrial accidents and disease; the truth being 
that none of these questions lend themselves so easily to abstract 
political dialectic. The author claims to have viewed the problems 
of statesmanship in the light of "one philosophical conception," 
but the problems of statesmanship are more and more directly 
economic (indirectly economic they have always been), and it is 
just the economic conception — the recognition, indeed, of an eco- 
nomic problem at all — which is conspicuously absent from the 
writer's method. "In subordinating its economic to its political 
aspects," he has surely cut himself off from any satisfactory or 
actual treatment of the problem with which Socialism is concerned. 
A practical philosophy, ethical or political, which does not recognize 
the economic basis of sociology, seems to my mind singularly abstract 
and tediously doctrinaire. But I must confess that, with this gen- 
eral exception, which others may not think as vital as I do, Mr. 
McKechnie's book seems to me to deserve the hearty appreciation 
which it has generally received. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Die entwicklungstheoretische Idee socialer Gerechtigkeit : 
Eine Kritik und Erganzung der Socialtheorie Herbert 
Spencers. Von J. M. Bosch, Docent der Philosophic an der 
Hochschule Ziirich. Zurich-Oberstrass : Verlag von E. Speidel, 
1896. Pp. iv., 247. 

The author of this work hails Mr. Herbert Spencer as a giant 
among the literary opponents of socialism, and he rightly points 
out that Mr. Spencer's attitude on this question is free from all sus- 



